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True  Power, 

An  Interview  with  Friend  Ham  Sok  Hon 
by  Shirley  Ruth 

Dressed  as  he  always  is  in  white  cotton  trousers 
and  tunic,  Ham  Sok  Hon,  the  “Gandhi  of  Korea,” 
greeted  me  in  his  room  at  Oaxtepec,  Mexico, 
during  the  Friends  World  Committee  Triennial, 
August,  1985,  accompanied  by  two  interpreters. 


His  expressive  face,  his  strength  and  dignified 
bearing,  the  clarity  of  his  message,  his  desire  to 
enlist  the  understanding  and  support  of  the  world 
in  the  suffering  of  Korea,  were  compelling. 

We  began  by  exploring  Teacher  Ham’s  reactions 
to  liberation  theology.  Ham  Sok  Hon  said  he  was 
not  knowledgeable  about  liberation  theology,  but 
if  it  allows  for  the  use  of  violence,  he  could  not 
approve  it  since  he  is  against  violence  absolutely. 
“We  do  not  want  to  use  violence  because  we  can- 
not get  the  true  freedom.  In  using  violence,  we 
become  the  oppressor  and  we  cannot  get  spiritual 
power,  which  is  the  only  true  power. 

“When  we  use  violence,  we  can  get  a victory. 

But  it  is  not  real  victory.  If  we  want  to  defeat 
violence  by  violence,  we  have  to  use  stronger 
violence,  but  that  is  not  a victory.  Real  victory 
can  only  be  gained  by  love.  Our  aim  is  that  of 
overcoming  evil  instead  of  overcoming  the  persons 
involved  in  the  evil.  As  Gandhi  said,  ‘The  weapon 
of  nonviolence  should  be  used  by  strong  persons 
not  weak  persons.’  Strong  persons  mean  spiritual 
persons.  If,  because  we  are  weak  and  so  use  non- 
violence, this  is  not  true  nonviolence.  The  most 
serious  sin,  the  most  serious  evil,  is  cowardice.  To 
get  the  true  victory,  one  must  not  act  in  cowardice. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  ability  to  use  nonviolence, 
it  is  better  to  use  violence  than  to  be  cowardly. 

We  should  not  be  hurried  so  as  to  make  an  easy 
success.  No  one  but  God  decides  history,  success 
or  defeat.  Many  people  think  that  we  ourselves 
can  get  a victory  or  make  something,  but  that  is 
false.  Some  who  do  not  believe  in  God  are  in  a 
hurry  to  succeed.  In  this  sense,  we  Christians  think 
differently  than  others.  We  should  do  our  duty, 
but  we  don’t  know  whether  we  will  succeed  or  not. 
Success  is  not  our  matter  but  the  matter  of  God. 

(Continued  on  page  119) 
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“Sing  and  rejoice,  ye  children  of  the  day  and  of  the 
light,  for  the  Lord  is  at  work  in  this  thick  night  of 
darkness  that  may  be  felt;  and  Truth  doth  flourish 
as  the  rose,  and  the  lilies  do  grow  among  the  thorns, 
and  the  plants  atop  of  the  hills,  and  upon  them  the 
lambs  do  skip  and  play.” 

George  Fox 

As  I followed  with  great  rejoicing  the  news 
accounts  of  the  toppling  of  the  twenty-year  dicta- 
torship of  Ferdinand  Marcos  in  the  February  post- 
election events  in  Manila,  my  gratitude  abounded 
for  Corazon  Aquino’s  nonviolent  and  compassionate 
leadership  and  for  the  disciplined  courage  of  the 
Filipino  people  as  they  faced,  unarmed,  tanks  and 
guns,  transforming  a potential  bloody  revolution 
into  a nonviolent  victory. 

How  were  they  prepared  to  act  in  such  a way? 

In  a recent  letter  from  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  written  by  Richard  Deats,  details  of 
FOR  nonviolence  training  in  the  Philippines,  begin- 
ning in  the  1920’s,  were  revealed. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  International  and 
US  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  held  intensive 
training  workshops  in  nonviolence  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  Protestant  and  Catholic  bishops,  clergy, 
nuns  and  lay  persons  participated,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Aquino  family.  A Philippine  chapter 
of  FOR  was  founded,  holding  seminars  on  active 
nonviolence  and  forming  more  than  sixty  base 
communities.  During  and  after  the  elections,  it 
set  up  tents  for  prayer,  fasting  and  nonviolence 
training  in  ten  cities.  Many  civic  and  student 
groups,  farmers  and  labor  unions  and  churches 
were  involved  in  the  nonviolent  struggle.  The 
Philippine  FOR  has  pledged:  “We  commit  our- 
selves to  the  construction  and  preservation  of  a 
just  Filipino  society.  But  in  all  our  deeds,  we  vow 
never  to  kill,  never  to  hurt,  to  convert  our  oppres- 
sors to  the  truth  and  to  remain  united  in  our 
struggle.” 

The  Filipino  people  have  taught  the  world 
through  their  nonviolent  actions  what  Korean 
Quaker  Ham  Sok  Hon  calls  “True  Power”  which 
overcomes  evil  with  love.  Surely  oppressed  people, 
globally,  are  encouraged  to  undertake  similar  social 

change.  (Continued  on  page  131) 
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(True  Power:  Cont.  from  front  cover) 

The  person  interested  in  the  matter  of  being  vic- 
torious is  not  a true  person.  When  he  gains  a vic- 
tory, he  will  surely  become  an  oppressor.  There- 
fore, a true  fighter  is  never  hurried.  But  if  we  are 
confronted  with  violence,  we  should  use  violence 
if  we  have  no  spiritual  power.  The  person  who 
has  spiritual  power  can  use  nonviolence  which  is 
the  highest  standard. 

“In  this  sense  I sometimes  approve  student 
demonstrations  if  they  are  nonviolent.  But  if  they 
are  planned  to  be  violent  in  order  to  gain  a victory 
for  democracy,  I withhold  my  approval.  Korean 
young  people  are  quite  brave.  They  have  continued 
with  demonstrations  for  over  twenty  years.  Some 
day  they  may  understand  what  I am  saying. 

“The  Korean  students  who  recently  occupied 
the  American  Cultural  Center  in  Seoul  for  four 
days  started  completely  nonviolently.  They  fasted 
on  water.  Some  outsiders  who  were  not  non- 
violent threw  stones  and  small  petrol  bombs. 

Many  university  students  demonstrated  at  the  same 
time  on  their  own  campuses  and  some  of  these 
demonstrations  also  became  violent.  The  thirty 
occupying  students  tried  to  negotiate  with  the 
American  Embassy  to  have  the  Embassy  issue  a 
statement  of  responsibility  for  the  three  thousand 
killed  in  Kwanju  in  1980.  (In  Korea  we  have  Korean 
and  US  armies  both  controlled  by  the  US  Army.  At 
that  time  the  Korean  Army  moved  from  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  into  Kwanju.  They  could  not  have 
done  that  without  US  Army  approval.  American 
military  say  they  didn’t  allow  it,  but  judging  by 
common  sense,  that  could  not  be.  This  has  caused 
continuous  demonstrations  among  students  since.) 
The  American  Embassy  said  they  would  negotiate 
if  the  students  would  cease  occupying  the  American 
Cultural  Center.  However,  when  the  students  agreed 
to  come  out  to  talk  to  the  Embassy  officials,  the 
police  came  in  and  arrested  them  before  discussions 
could  take  place.  Some  of  the  American  Embassy 
did  not  keep  their  promise.  Those  arrested  students 
are  still  in  prison.  The  Korean  government  has  in- 
creased its  repressive  measures  against  students, 
passing  stricter  laws  against  their  demonstrations 
and  changing  their  Minister  of  Law  who  had  said 


the  thinking  of  the  students  was  not  good  but  that 
they  should  not  be  so  strongly  repressed.  One  day 
after  he  had  made  this  statement,  he  suddenly 
resigned. 

“If  we  try  to  make  a nonviolent  movement,  we 
have  to  educate.  If  we  can  educate  people  freely, 
first  of  all  we  have  to  get  the  freedom  of  press, 
especially  of  newspapers;  but  now  there  is  in  Korea 
very  limited  freedom  of  press.  Therefore,  this  non- 
violent education  is  very  difficult.  We  can  use 
other  ways— the  church  movement,  the  small  group 
movement.” 

Although  all  university  students  know  Teacher 
Ham’s  spirit  and  his  leadings  in  nonviolence,  some 
are  impatient  at  the  suffering  and  repression,  and 
they  turn  to  violence  in  anger  and  desperation. 

Sometimes  Teacher  Ham  is  allowed  to  speak 
publicly  to  students  and  at  other  times  is  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  It  depends  sometimes  on  the  uni- 
versity staff  itself.  (The  government  controls  uni- 
versity staff  appointments.) 

Ham  Sok  Hon  is  always  standing  against  un- 
democratic government,  but  he  does  not  wish  to 
speak  ill  of  the  government.  He  never  despises  or 
ridicules  the  leaders  of  government.  The  govern- 
ment knows  that,  and  they  know  Teacher  Ham 
does  not  have  political  ambitions.  The  government 
knows  also  that  Ham  Sok  Hon  stands  for  non- 
violence. Nevertheless,  the  government  does  not 
allow  him  to  speak  on  campus  when  they  feel  it  is 
not  good  for  the  government. 

There  are  a few  other  voices  in  Korea  speaking 
for  nonviolence.  But  many  who  would  follow 
Teacher  Ham’s  nonviolence  have  jobs  by  govern- 
ment appointment  and  would  lose  them  if  they 
followed.  Government  intimidation  extends  to 
businesses,  as  well.  A teacher  who  followed 
Teacher  Ham  was  fighting  corruption  in  his  school 
and  was  forced  to  resign  because  of  the  corruption 
and  because  other  teachers  found  Teacher  Ham’s 
photo  in  his  desk. 

Government  intimidation  extends  to  the 
churches  in  Korea  also  so  that  many  churches  will 
not  rent  space  to  Teacher  Ham.  Even  Seoul  Meeting 
is  limited  in  what  it  can  do  because  Teacher  Ham 
is  a member.  Before  the  July  1985  conference 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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(True  Power:  Cont.  from  page  119} 
between  Japanese  and  Korean  Friends  their  place 
of  meeting  was  closed  to  them,  forcing  them  to 
find  another. 

“In  Korea  some  people  are  very  fearful  and  others 
are  not.  Our  most  serious  problem  is  the  division 
of  our  country.  First  we  have  to  make  a reunifica- 
tion of  South  and  North.  But  this  division  cannot 
be  solved  by  Korea  alone.  The  world  should  know 
our  divided  situation  and  consider  it  their  problem, 
too,  since  it  is  a conflict  between  the  superpowers: 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  World 
opinion  should  be  interested  in  Korean  reunifica- 
tion, because  in  the  future,  the  world  should  be 
one.  We  must  overcome  and  delete  state-ism.  This 
is  basically  not  a political  end  but  a spiritual  goal. 
The  problem  and  chaos  of  the  world  started  three 
or  four  hundred  years  ago  when  secularism  began 
to  rule,  instead  of  Christianity.  God  was  expelled 
from  the  world  since  that  time.  This  is  the  reason 
for  world  chaos.” 


April  15  and  the  Friends  Committee  on 
War  Tax  Concerns 

by  Anne  Friend,  Santa  Monica  Meeting 

The  Friends  Committee  on  War  Tax  Concerns 
is  well  on  the  way  to  working  itself  out  of  a job. 

The  committee  was  established  early  in  1985  to 
accomplish  three  tasks:  (1)  to  publish  a guidebook 
on  war  tax  concerns;  (2)  to  encourage  consultation 
on  war  tax  issues  throughout  the  Society  of  Friends; 
and  (3)  to  develop  queries  and  advices  for  Quaker 
employers. 

The  proposed  guidebook  has  become  a series  of 
pamphlets  and  a bibliography.  Three  of  the  pam- 
phlets, the  ones  on  Quaker  history  and  recent  state- 
ments of  Friends,  on  the  Biblical  basis  for  conscien- 
tious objection  to  war  taxes  and  on  the  spiritual 
and  rational  bases  for  war  tax  concerns  should  be 
in  print  by  April  1 5,  along  with  the  bibliography. 

In  mid-continent  and  mid-October  there  will  be 
a conference  for  employers.  Invitations  will  be 
sent  to  schools  and  religious  organizations  operated 


by  all  the  groups  participating  in  the  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking.  About  100  people  are  expected  to 
gather  and  explore  the  positions  that  can  be  adop- 
ted vis  a vis  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
range  of  possible  solutions  to  problems  which  may 
arise. 

Two  regional  conferences,  “Money  and  Con- 
science” and  “Paying  for  War/Paying  for  Peace,” 
were  held  in  1985.  Both  were  very  successful. 
Several  more  are  planned  for  1986.  FCWTC  will 
provide  resource  material  and  assistance  with  pro- 
gram planning  for  conferences  wherever  there  are 
Friends  who  recognize  the  importance  of  war  tax 
issues  and  are  willing  to  do  the  basic  planning  and 
arrangements.  I hope  this  means  some  of  us. 

Each  of  us  on  the  committee  represents  a dif- 
ferent Friends  organization.  Most  of  us  refuse  to 
pay  some  or  all  of  the  taxes  that  pay  for  war.  How- 
ever, the  committee  is  concerned  with  “concerns,” 
not  just  resistance.  We  believe  that  all  Friends 
should  go  as  far  as  they  can,  but  not  all  are  called 
to  go  in  the  same  direction.  What  aspect  of  this 
explosive  issue  do  you  most  want  to  learn  more 
about,  discuss  with  other  Friends,  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a conference?  If  you  can’t  give  time,  can 
you  give  money?  The  basic  program  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  prepare  resource  materials,  distribute 
them  where  they  are  needed,  help  people  with 
similar  problems  and  concerns  to  get  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  then  to  lay  the  committee  down, 
probably  about  a year  from  now. 

I will  try  to  get  to  any  meeting  in  Southern 
California  (maybe  further)  and  hope  to  get  to 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  in  June  (Anne 
Friend,  836  N.  Beaudry,  No.  5,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90012).  Lon  Fendall  at  the  Center  for  Peace 
Learning,  Newberg,  OR  97132,  is  willing  to  visit 
some  meetings  in  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
as  way  opens,  and/or  to  help  plan  a conference. 
Linda  Coffin  is  the  staff  at  FCWTC,  P.O.  Box 
6441,  Washington,  D.C.  20009.  Any  of  us  would 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

If  April  1 5 is  getting  to  you  more  every  year, 
think  about  what  you  can  do  about  it.  And  while 
you’re  thinking  about  it,  do  something  to  get 
others  thinking  about  it,  too. 
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CONTINUING  DIALOGUES  ON  ABORTION,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE 


“Compassion  and  Peace  Are  a Practice.  . 
by  Robert  Aitkin,  Diamond  Sangha,  Hawaii 

. . Perhaps  the  most  intimate  and  agonizing 
test  is  faced  by  the  woman  considering  abortion. 
Oversimplified  positions  of  pro-life  and  pro-choice 
do  not  touch  the  depths  of  her  dilemma.  Usually 
she  experiences  distressing  conflicts  between  her 
sexual/reproductive  drive  and  the  realities  of  her 
life;  social,  economic,  and  personal— and  indeed, 
she  faces  such  realities  for  any  child  she  may  bring 
to  term. 

“I  have  known  women  who  said  they  were  not 
upset  at  having  an  abortion,  but  I would  guess  that 
they  were  not  sensitive  to  their  own  feelings  at 
that  particular  time.  Perhaps  distress  shows  up  in 
their  dreams.  Surely  self-awareness  is  never  more 
important. 

“Sitting  in  on  sharing  meetings  in  the  Diamond 
Sangha,  our  Zen  Buddhist  society  in  Hawaii,  I get 
the  impression  that  when  a woman  is  sensitive  to 
her  feelings,  she  is  conscious  that  abortion  is  killing 
a part  of  herself  and  terminating  the  ancient  pro- 
cess, begun  anew  within  herself,  of  bringing  life 
into  being.  Thus  she  is  likely  to  feel  acutely  miser- 
able after  making  a decision  to  have  an  abortion. 
This  is  a time  for  compassion  for  the  woman,  and 
for  her  to  be  compassionate  with  herself  and  for 
her  unborn  child.  If  I am  consulted,  and  we  ex- 
plore the  options  carefully  and  I learn  that  the 
decision  is  definite,  I encourage  her  to  go  through 
the  act  with  the  consciousness  of  a mother  who 
holds  her  dying  child  in  her  arms,  lovingly  nurturing 
it  as  it  passes  from  life.  Sorrow  and  suffering  form 
the  nature  of  samsara,  the  flow  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  decision  to  prevent  birth  is  made  on  bal- 
ance with  other  elements  of  suffering.  Once  the 
decision  is  made,  there  is  no  blame,  but  rather 
acknowledgment  that  sadness  pervades  the  whole 
universe,  and  this  bit  of  life  goes  with  our  deepest 
love. 

“In  Japanese  Buddhism,  there  is  a funeral  ser- 
vice for  the  mizuko  (“water  baby,”  the  poetical 
term  for  fetus).  Like  any  other  human  being  that 


passes  into  the  One,  it  is  given  a posthumous 
Buddhist  name,  and  is  thus  identified  as  an  indi- 
vidual, however  incomplete,  to  whom  we  can  say 
farewell.  With  this  ceremony,  the  woman  is  in 
touch  with  life  and  death  as  they  pass  through  her 
existence,  and  she  finds  that  such  basic  changes 
are  relative  waves  on  the  great  ocean  of  true  nature, 
which  is  not  born  and  does  not  pass  away.” 

[Excerpted  from  THE  MIND  OF  CLOVER:  Essays 
in  Zen  Buddhist  Ethics,  by  Robert  Aitken,  Copy- 
right © 1984  by  Diamond  Sangha,  pp.  21  and  22. 
Published  by  North  Point  Press  and  reprinted  by 
permission.  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 

Friend  Ellie  Foster,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting,  brought 
this  essay  to  my  attention.  It  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  wisdom  from  another  religious  tradi- 
tion. Robert  Aitken  and  his  wife  Anne  Aitken 
were  founders  of  the  Zen  community  in  Hawaii. 
Ed.] 


Dear  Friends, 

I am  a Quaker  woman  who  terminated  two  preg- 
nancies by  induced  abortion.  Another  pregnancy 
ended  in  spontaneous  abortion.  I am  also  blessed 
with  two  wanted  children  (by  birth)  and  a loving 
husband  with  whom  to  share  in  their  care. 

On  both  induced  abortions,  I believe  strongly 
that  I did  the  right  thing.  With  both  my  birth 
children,  I underwent  amniocentesis.  I am  grate- 
ful that  I did  not  have  to  face  any  hard  choices  on 
those  two  pregnancies. 

I do  not  wish  to  counter  Stewart  Mulford’s 
thoughts  on  abortion  {Friends  Bulletin,  March  .’86). 
He  wrote  well  and  with  deep  concern.  I do  want 
to  offer  a different  point  of  view. 

We  all  make  constructs  such  as  “life,”  “potential 
life,”  “personhood,”  even  “consistency”  in  order 
to  give  a sense  of  moral  order  to  our  universe.  But 
why  stop  at  valuing  only  life  that  has  been  ferti- 
lized? Why  value  human  life  so  far  above  animals 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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and  plants?  Even  in  life  we  are  confronted  with 
persons  who  may  want  to  die:  many  Friends  sup- 
port the  “living  will”  concept.  I do  not  feel  that 
the  fetus,  especially  in  early  pregnancy,  is  a “per- 
son” in  whom  we  can  seek  God’s  light. 

To  some  degree  our  constructs  are  based  on  ex- 
pectations: in  some  cultures  the  infant  must  sur- 
vive for  weeks  before  it  is  declared  a “person.” 

The  group  may  not  survive  if  a defective  infant  is 
allowed  to  drain  its  resources.  Yet  in  some  Neo- 
natal Intensive  Care  Units  in  the  US,  we  expect 
heroic  care  to  save  very  early  and  low-weight  new- 
borns. Sometimes  our  values  are  based  on  prefer- 
ence: we  eat  meat  because  it  is  a convenient  and 
tasty  source  of  protein. 

In  trying  to  define  what  is,  we  must  also  examine 
our  responsibilities.  Every  pregnancy  occurs  in  the 
context  of  an  individual  life,  a partner,  a family, 
the  world  community.  Women  examine  these  living 
relationships  and  struggle  to  make  responsible  de- 
cisions. Some  feel  it  is  morally  irresponsible  to 
procreate  carelessly.  Others  want  to  honor  their 
families.  How  these  values  affect  a particular  preg- 
nancy will  take  as  many  different  paths  as  there 
are  human  relationships. 

Abortion  is  not  simply  a matter  of  right  or  wrong. 
It  requires  us  to  order  our  priorities  and  often  make 
difficult  choices.  Abortion  is  not  a preferred  meth- 
od of  birth  control.  But  for  me  it  would  be  worse 
to  bring  into  this  world  a child  who  is  unwanted, 
perhaps  severely  defective,  or  of  uncertain  or  un- 
invited paternity,  than  to  abort.  Thus,  in  the  pain- 
ful process  of  ordering  priorities,  sometimes  abor- 
tion is  better  than  the  alternatives. 

I had  one  abortion  in  the  face  of  a failed  contra- 
ceptive method.  The  second  was  in  the  wake  of 
coerced,  unprotected  sex. 

Morality  has  different  aspects.  As  Friends  strug- 
gle together  to  arrive  at  a corporate  unity,  we  some- 
times feel  we  have  arrived  at  one  morality,  or  testi- 
mony. When  we  do  find  unity,  we  still  keep  the 
tenderest  respect  for  the  different  morality  of  other 
individuals  and  groups.  We  often  defend  others, 
even  those  with  whom  we  may  not  agree,  from  the 
immorality  of  government  oppression.  If  Friends 
ever  do  achieve  unity  that  abortion  is  wrong,  we 


will  still  be  called  to  hear  the  women  for  whom  it 
is  right  and  to  defend  them  against  oppressive  laws 
imposed  by  government. 

This  is  not  an  easy  issue.  Let  us  all  hold  each 
other  tenderly  in  the  light. 

Nancy  Hicks  Marshall, 

Phoenix  Friends  Meeting 


Report  From  Central  America  Interest 
Group,  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting 

by  Sandra  Gey,  Berkeley  Meeting 

We  have  been  meeting  for  more  than  a year  to 
collect  information  on  Central  America  and  orga- 
nize letter  writing  and  actions.  Numerous  travellers 
returning  from  Nicaragua  have  reported  to  us,  and 
several  of  us  have  gone  to  see  for  ourselves.  We 
have  read  widely,  and  Nicaragua  experts  have 
brought  video  tapes  and  movies  as  part  of  their 
presentations  to  us. 

What  we  learned  about  Nicaragua  in  many  cases 
overcame  an  initial  skepticism  born  of  not  wanting 
to  replace  one  line  of  propaganda  with  another. 

We  were  led  to  some  inescapable  conclusions.  One 
is  that  Father  D’Escoto’s  summary  of  the  Sandinista 
principles  really  does  describe  the  efforts  of  the 
party  currently  elected  in  Nicaragua.  D’Escoto, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  summarized  the 
four  principles  as  follows: 

1.  Nationalism,  controlling  one’s  own 
national  destiny. 

2.  Democratic  aspiration,  with  real  rights. 

3.  Christianity:  Christian  evangelical  gospel 
values  have  permeated  down  deep  and 

are  reflected  in  one  of  the  main  characteris- 
tics of  Sandinismo. 

4.  Social  justice. 

Therefore,  we  want  to  encourage  United  States’ 
branches  of  government  to  adopt  a policy  of  con- 
structive engagement  with  the  Sandinistas.  No 
military  aid  should  go  to  them  or  to  the  Contras. 

The  Contadora  process  of  requiring  withdrawal  of 
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foreign  military  assistance  should  be  honored:  no 
military  personnel,  aid,  or  bases. 

Common  myths  about  Nicaragua  should  be  laid 
to  rest.  It  is  NOT  true  that  the  Communist  Party 
won  the  Nicaraguan  elections.  They  won  less  than 
1%  of  the  vote.  The  Sandinistas  in  fact  won  heavily 
and  enjoy  reasonable  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  in  a pluralistic  government  that  includes 
many  people  from  other  parties.  An  interest  in 
Marxism  in  no  way  interferes  with  their  neutrality 
in  international  affairs.  At  the  U.N.  last  year,  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  (with  the  exception  of 
Romania)  voted  as  a group  and  abstained  as  a 
group.  The  U.S.  bloc  behaved  the  same  way. 
Nicaragua  voted  independently  of  all  alliances.  In 
fact,  83%  of  the  time  Nicaragua  voted  with  the 
majority,  one  of  the  highest  scores  for  international 
cooperation. 

It  is  NOT  true  that  the  Nicaraguan  elections 
were  no  good.  In  fact,  they  used  the  Swedish  model. 
They  were  monitored  by  many  international  moni- 
tors who  approved  the  integrity  of  the  election. 

Four  hundred  were  official  observers,  in  addition 
to  another  five  hundred  unofficial  observers.  The 
incumbent  government  provided  full-page  news- 
paper ads  and  radio  time  to  all  parties.  Posters  of 
all  candidates  were  plastered  all  over  Nicaragua  as 
the  campaign  heated  up.  There  was  a campaign 
mishap  in  which  a Mr.  Cruz  was  chased  out  of  town 
by  angry  villagers,  and  later  withdrew  from  the 
election.  This  in  no  way  warrants  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  the  election,  as  called  for  by  the  United 
States.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  continuous  US- 
backed  military  campaign  against  the  Sandinistas 
since  their  victory. 

Mr.  Ortega  does  NOT  receive  most  of  his  assis- 
tance from  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  from  our  allies  in 
Europe  to  whom  he  has  mainly  appealed  for  help. 

The  Nicaraguan  economy  is  NOT  organized 
along  Soviet  lines.  Seventy  percent  of  the  economy 
is  free  enterprise.  The  large  land-holdings  which 
were  taken  over  by  the  state  following  the  revolu- 
tion are  being  turned  into  co-ops,  bringing  the 
economy  even  more  into  line  with  western  models. 
Until  the  embargo,  the  USA  was  Nicaragua’s  largest 
trading  partner.  Currently  their  mixed  economy  is 


less  socialized  than  that  of  France. 

Another  myth  is  that  Sandinistas  are  anti-church 
and  are  aetheists.  Most  are  devout  Catholics,  reflec- 
ting the  population  of  Nicaragua.  Criticism  and 
dissent  between  government  and  church,  within  the 
church,  and  among  churches  is  openly  practised. 

Friends,  please  join  with  us  in  seeing  what  love 
can  do.  We  want  to  prevent  further  funding  and 
arming  of  the  Contra  and  all  such  groups.  Ninety 
thousand  people,  mostly  church  people  in  the 
United  States,  are  pledged  to  resist  escalation  of 
this  war.  We  will  do  what  we  can  as  Friends  to 
correct  mistakes  leading  to  a vicious  foreign  policy. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  our  interest 
group  at  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting,  2151  Vine 
Street,  Berkeley,  California  94709. 

Dear  Editor, 

In  the  January,  1986,  issue  you  published  a 
letter  by  John  Dackawich  of  Fresno  Meeting  en- 
titled “A  Critical  View  of  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment.” Friend  Dackawich’s  letter  has  two  major 
theses: 

1 . Marxism  is  immoral,  because  in  the  name 
of  Marxism  and  under  the  aegis  of  Marxist 
governments,  millions  of  people  have  been 
killed. 

2.  Marxism  is  not  capable  of  meeting  the 
economic  needs  of  the  Third  World. 

The  second  issue  is  a strictly  practical  question 
which  holds  no  interest  for  me.  However,  his  first 
thesis  disturbs  me;  it  is  on  this  issue  that  I would 
like  to  hold  Friend  Dackawich  in  the  light,  that  we 
might  seek  the  truth  together. 

I will  take  issue  with  some  of  the  numbers  he 
uses.  He  claims  that  there  have  been  between  50 
million  and  80  million  political  murders  in  the 
USSR  alone.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  most  of  these 
political  murders  occurred  within  the  first  20  years 
after  the  Russian  Revolution;  the  Soviet  population 
at  that  time  was  less  than  1 50  million.  Tliis  would 
imply  that  perhaps  half  of  the  entire  Soviet  popu- 
lation was  murdered;  this  is  patently  absurd.  Does 
he  include  the  millions  murdered  by  the  Nazis 
during  WWII? 
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Yet,  fundamentally,  the  issue  of  numbers  may 
be,  in  the  final  analysis,  irrelevant.  In  a truly  just 
and  loving  world,  even  one  political  murder  is  too 
many. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  try  to  compare  capital- 
ism and  communism,  we  typically  compare  Ameri- 
can ideals  with  Soviet  reality.  “We  believe  in  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  the  Russians  imprison  people 
like  Sakharov  for  supporting  human  rights.”  Or 
“We  believe  in  freedom  of  religion;  but  in  the 
USSR,  if  you  are  open  about  being  a Christian, 
you  pay  certain  penalties.” 

The  Soviets,  likewise,  compare  their  own  ideals 
with  American  reality.  “We  guarantee  everyone  a 
job,”  they  say,  “but  in  America  there  are  lots  of 
people  who  are  unemployed.”  Or,  “In  the  USSR, 
we  believe  that  everyone  has  an  obligation  to  do 
his  share  of  the  work.  If  you  don’t  work,  you  are 
just  a parasite,  a leech,  on  the  work  of  others.  Yet 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  a Welfare  Class,  a class 
of  people  who  don’t  work.  There  are  even  fourth 
generation  welfare  families.  There  are  even  people 
who  don’t  even  know  anyone  who  has  ever  had  a 
job!” 

These  statements,  on  both  sides,  are  true.  Yet, 
by  comparing  ideals  on  one  side  with  the  grim  re- 
alities on  the  opponents’  side,  the  comparisons  are 
inherently  unfair. 

As  a start,  I think  it  would  be  wise  to  look  at 
the  grim  side  of  our  own  history;  this  side,  as  well 
as  the  more  idealistic  side,  also  forms  part  of  the 
reality  by  which  our  nation  will  be  judged  by 
history. 

First,  I think  it  would  be  wise  to  remember  that 
the  Puritan  colonists,  who  helped  found  our  coun- 
try, were  no  lovers  of  freedom  of  either  speech  or 
religion.  By  1660,  many  Quakers  had  been  impris- 
oned in  Boston  for  daring  to  preach;  some  were 
imprisoned  for  many  weeks  for  simply  having  “sub- 
versive” religious  literature.  Three  Quakers  were 
punished  with  the  loss  of  an  ear;  moreover,  four 
Quakers,  including  Mary  Dyer,  were  publicly  hanged 
on  Boston  Common.  There  were  laws  on  the  books 
providing  for  stiff  penalties  for  aiding  any  Quaker 
to  enter  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

We  also  exterminated  the  Indians;  we  stole  their 


land;  we  even,  until  very  recently,  denied  them 
citizenship. 

We  imported  blacks  from  Africa  as  slaves.  We 
exploited  them,  and  lived  from  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  Even  after  we  freed  them,  we  denied  them 
equality.  Until  a mere  30  years  ago,  black  people 
in  the  Southern  states  were,  in  law  as  well  as  in 
fact,  strictly  second  class  citizens  in  their  own  coun- 
try. I can  still  remember  seeing  signs  in  restaurants 
in  Texas  saying,  “No  Negroes  and  no  dogs  allowed.” 

It  is  only  by  an  accident  of  history  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  that  we  have  been  able  to  put  such 
parts  of  our  history  away,  and  rid  ourselves  of  them. 

The  point  I am  trying  to  make  is  simply  this: 

We  are  not  all  good,  and  the  Russians  are  not  all 
evil;  rather,  there  is  some  of  both  in  each  of  us. 

I will  contend  that  neither  capitalism,  nor  com- 
munism, nor  Christianity,  is,  in  itself,  automatically 
good  or  evil;  but  that  all  of  them  are  tainted  by  the 
foibles  and  the  failings  of  men  [and  women]  who 
put  them  into  practice. 

We  all  have  the  view  that  we  are  good;  hence 
those  who  oppose  us  must  be  evil.  We  generalize 
this,  forming  the  view  that  our  nation,  or  our  poli- 
tical philosophy,  or  our  religion,  is  associated  in  our 
minds  with  goodness,  and  that  of  our  opponents, 
with  evil.  From  this,  we  tend  to  develop  our  own 
messianic  vision,  in  which  we  are  going  to  save  the 
world  from  the  evils  of  our  opponents. 

This  is  not  a new  view.  It  led  to  the  Crusades; 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Muslims  and  the  Jews  from 
Spain;  to  the  horrible  wars  of  the  Reformation;  to 
the  terrible  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  also 
the  basis  for  the  rabid  antagonism  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  may  be  humbling  to  realize  that,  if  the  true 
tally  were  known,  it  is  probably  true  that  there 
have  been  far  more  people  killed  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Jesus  Christ,  than  in  the  name  of 
any  political  ideology  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  we  abandon  either  ideals 
or  ideology.  Rather,  I am  suggesting  that  human 
beings  are  human  beings,  regardless  of  ideology. 

All  have  a spark  of  God  within  them,  which  we 
should  attempt  to  address  as  best  we  can.  We 
should  not  allow  differences  of  ideology  to  inter- 
fere with  this  endeavor. 
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Moreover,  in  order  to  see  more  clearly  ourselves, 
we  should  attempt  to  purge  ourselves  of  arrogance 
and  self-righteousness,  and  to  deal  with  our  oppo- 
nents as  humble  servants  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Mike  Travers,  Salt  Lake  Monthly  Meeting 

Dear  Friends, 

Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman’s  October  letter  expres- 
sed the  distress  felt  by  more  than  a few  about  the 
new  Faith  and  Practice.  At  Yearly  Meeting  I heard 
the  comment,  ‘T  have  just  been  read  out  of  Quaker- 
ism.” That  Friend  spoke  my  mind. 

I joined  Orange  Grove  Meeting  about  two  years 
ago  after  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  attending. 

I had  not  joined  in  all  those  years  because  I am  a 
Jew  and  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  overcome  the 
sense  that  to  become  a Quaker  was  to  reject  my 
Jewish  heritage  and  my  oneness  with  the  suffering 
history  of  the  Jewish  people,  inflicted  mostly  by 
Christians.  But  I had  reached  the  point,  when  I 
applied  for  membership,  that  my  connections  with 
the  people  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  in  particular, 
and  with  Quakerism,  in  general,  had  become  so 
important  a part  of  my  life  that  I felt  I had  to  live 
with  the  dichotomy  of  my  feelings.  I decided  to 
declare  myself  as  a Jewish  Quaker. 

The  language  in  the  new  Faith  and  Practice  and 
particularly  on  the  title  page,  “A  Quaker  Guide  to 
Christian  Discipline,”  leaves  no  doubt  that  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  is  a religious  society  of  Christians. 

I have  been  much  troubled  by  the  same  question 
Gene  asks:  “Where  is  the  place  for  me  among 
Friends?”  How  do  I explain  to  my  non-Quaker 
friends  that  there  are  Jewish  Quakers? 

I have  not  resigned  because  my  love  and  need 
for  Quakerism,  as  I understand  it,  is  profound.  I 
went  to  the  Advices  and  the  Query  on  Unity,  which 
brought  me  to  other  questions.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  Unity  Quakers  profess?  What  do  Quakers 
understand  by  the  term,  “the  divine  life?”  Is  the 
Light  we  so  often  refer  to  of  the  Christian  denomi- 
nation? 

I hope  that  with  careful  consideration  and 
prayer  the  way  will  open  to  amend  the  language 
that  is  causing  so  much  pain  and  disunity. 

Beatrice  Miller,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 


The  Collision  of  Opposites 

by  Trudy  Myrrh  Reagan,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

Friends  worship  without  outward  symbols,  but 
as  a poet  and  artist,  I find  myself  caught  up  with 
them  in  my  interior  worship.  Metaphor  is  the  tool 
of  poets  to  recreate  in  others  what  they  see  and  feel: 
“.  . . skies  of  couple-colour  as  a brinded  cow.  . .” 
(Gerard  Manley  Hopkins)  We  dredge  up  from  our 
experience  an  image  to  bridge  these  unalikes.  In 
so  doing,  we  recapture  the  feeling  with  emotional 
force.  Quite  different  from  a factual  description! 

Mystics  have  a problem:  Their  experience  is  out- 
side that  of  most  people.  Things  that  “aren’t  so” 
have  happened  to  them.  How  to  tell  about  it  with- 
out profaning  it?  The  Kaaba  toward  which  Muslim 
pilgrims  converge  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  is 
empty  inside,  for  any  representation  would  be  a 
substitute  for  the  true  Presence. 

A holy  language  may  be  a vehicle  to  speak  of 
it.  Sanskrit  and  Latin  live  on  for  this  purpose,  be- 
cause the  words  in  them  are  unburdened  by  every- 
day associations.  The  labor  of  thinking  in  an  un- 
familiar language  may  take  us  out  of  ourselves 
momentarily.  Reading  the  Bible  in  any  other 
language  is  delicious  in  a way  that  I can’t  describe. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  as  a Mustard  Seed:  some 
religious  symbols  shimmer  with  contradictions  in 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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the  imagination.  Like  the  optical  illusion  of  pro- 
files and  goblets,  (figure  1),  one  cannot  hold  both 
images  in  the  mind  at  once,  but  must  flip  from 
one  to  the  other. 


Quetzalcoatl,  the  plumed  serpent  of  the  Aztecs: 
a larger-than-life  boa  constrictor  with  iridescent 
turquoise  feathers.  The  clash  of  these  opposites 
makes  a new  sound  in  the  mind  by  which  we  know 
that  the  reality  of  God  is  more  powerful  than 
beauty,  more  beautiful  than  power.  (Figure  2). 
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Yin  and  Yang,  dark  and  light,  earth  and  heaven, 
and  much  more:  The  study  of  contradictions  in 
the  universe  and  their  harmonization  has  been  for 
millennia  the  life’s  work  of  Chinese  sages.  (Figure 
3). 
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The  Cross:  in  Jesus’  time,  the  recognized  sym- 
bol of  Roman  cruelty,  alien  government,  pagan 
ideology.  A religious  symbol?  By  what  perver- 
sion? Imagine  Jesus  hefting  a guillotine,  a hang- 
man’s scaffold  up  that  mob-lined  hill.  The  cross: 
it  rang  gongs  in  the  minds  of  Judeans.  Like  the 
swastika,  it  had  ancient  significance,  showing  up 
on  artifacts  of  neolithic  cultures  around  the  world. 
It  rang  alarms.  Like  the  swastika,  it  was  adopted 
by  a government  to  inspire  fear  of  torture  and 
death  to  keep  people  submissive. 

The  Cross:  pain  and  death  transfigured  into  a 
strange,  super-real  love  and  life;  a meeting  of  op- 
posites, the  horizontal  and  the  vertical,  death  and 
life.  Unlike  the  Yin  and  Yang,  or  the  plumed  ser- 
pent, the  two  ideas  in  the  cross  are  not  co-equal. 

It  contains  a short  and  a long  beam,  a “before” 
and  “after”  idea,  a “We  shall  overcome.”  Also,  a 
reversal:  first  death,  life.  Jesus  progresses 
through  suffering  and  death  to  transfiguration. 

For  good  or  ill,  “suffering”  has  left  its  stamp 
on  Christianity.  It  has  given  the  poor,  the  dis- 
traught, the  sick  hope  that  their  lives  have  some 
meaning.  On  the  other  hand.  Righteous  Christians 
have  sent  sons  into  battle  to  learn  about  pain  and 
God  in  foxholes.  Puritans  have  subjected  their 
lives  to  the  Listerine  treatment— the  worse  it  feels, 
the  more  it  must  be  doing  some  good. 
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As  for  me,  for  years  I have  been  running  from 
polished  brass  crosses,  the  fervently-uttered  cliches 
of  dogma.  Yet,  the  transformation  of  the  splintery 
cross  (figure  4),  as  the  Judeans  saw  it  into  a symbol 
of  hope  in  my  mind  suddenly  makes  fact  intimate 
transcendence. 


Pi  OutK  (• 


Reviews 

by  Madge  T.  Seaver,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

Living  in  the  Light:  Some  Quaker  Pioneers  of  the 
20th  Century,  Vol  II,  In  the  Wider  World.  Leonard 
S.  Kenworthy,  Editor.  273  pp.  $9.00.  Friends 
General  Conference  and  Quaker  Publications.  1985. 

John  Bright:  English  Quaker  Statesman.  Leonard 
S.  Ken  worthy.  16pp.  $1.25.  Quaker  Publications. 

The  Man  in  Leather  Breeches:  George  Fox  and 
the  Early  Quakers.  Leonard  S.  Kenworthy.  16  pp. 
$1.25.  Quaker  Publications. 

Our  Messages  and  Our  Message-Bearers.  Leonard 
S.  Kenworthy.  15  pp.  $1.25.  Quaker  Publications. 

Leonard  Kenworthy  must  be  the  most  industri- 
ous and  tireless  writer  and  editor  among  Friends  of 
our  time.  We  can  hardly  remember  when  we  started 
carrying  those  little  Speaks  leaflets  in  pockets  and 
handbags.  More  recently  Meetings  have  used 
Quakerism:  A Study  Guide  for  reading,  and  now 
there  are  two  volumes  of  Living  in  the  Light,  the 
first  on  twenty-three  Americans  and  the  second  on 
seventeen  Friends  “in  the  wider  world,”  in  the 
editor’s  phrase. 

A wide  world  it  is!  Leonard  Kenworthy  has 
gathered  in  this  volume:  English-born  Will  Warren 
whose  most  affecting  work  was  in  Northern 
Ireland;  Inazo  Nitobe  of  Japan,  known  to  Friends 
as  Under-Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  for  his  romantic  marriage;  Arthur 
Eddington  and  Kathleen  Lonsdale  of  England, 
known  everywhere  as  two  of  the  great  scientists 
of  our  time;  Margaret  Watts  of  Australia,  who 
wrote  that  she  hoped  “to  go  round  to  all  the  per- 
sons and  stir  them  up”;  Suzanne  Stephen  of  South 
Africa,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Black  Sash 
Movement  and  of  correspondence  courses  for 
prisoners. 

In  his  Introduction  Leonard  Kenworthy  lists 
some  criteria  for  his  selection  of  these  seventeen 
Friends:  they  must  be  pioneers  of  a concern  or 
movement;  many  stand  for  a group  of  individuals, 
for  example.  Jack  Hoyland’s  work  was  mainly  in 
India,  but  the  lives  of  Horace  Alexander,  Agatha 
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Harrison,  and  Marjorie  Sykes  have  also  been  iden- 
tified with  India;  and  there  must  be  a good  balance 
between  men  and  women.  In  the  Introduction  the 
editor  uses  the  metaphor  of  mountain  peaks:  “The 
men  and  women  portrayed  here  are  among  the 
Everests. . . of  Quakerism.  But  the  world  is  not 
composed  solely  of  mountain  peaks;  it  includes 
lesser  mountains,  hills,  valleys  and  plains.” 

These  seventeen  brief  biographies  are  not  in- 
tended for  scholars.  Some  lack  dates  of  birth  and 
death.  They  will  be  most  useful,  and  even  inspiring, 
for  older  young  people  and  adult  study  groups  in 
small  or  isolated  Meetings  where  exposure  to  the 
wide  range  of  Quaker  leaders  may  be  limited.  As 
in  all  his  publications,  Leonard  Kenworthy  includes 
in  his  Introduction  some  questions  for  discussion. 
May  I offer  more  Quaker  trivia:  Which  of  these 
seventeen  Friends  have  been  imprisoned  and  for 
what  crimes?  Which  Friend  was  a confidante  of 
some  violent  members  of  the  Irish  IRA?  Which 
Friend  made  and  sold  teddy  bears  for  the  benefit 
of  world  federation? 

Three  pamphlets  by  Leonard  Kenworthy  seem 
to  be  intended  for  the  same  purpose  and  reader. 

The  Man  in  Leather  Breeches  on  George  Fox  un- 
fortunately remakes  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  into  a liberal  member  of  Friends  General 
Conference.  To  offset  the  impression  of  such  a 
bland  character— why  would  such  an  inoffensive 
person  be  imprisoned  for  over  six  years?— I recom- 
mend a convincing  little  fantasy  by  Chip  Poston, 
published  by  the  New  Foundation,  in  which  Fox 
visits  one  of  our  own  Meetings.  At  the  conclusion. 
Ministry  and  Counsel  Committee  warns  Meetings 
in  the  area  that  they  may  be  visited  by  a troubled 
young  man  who  may  become  a disturbing  influence. 

I question  also  several  general  statements.  One 
attributes  the  rise  of  Puritans  to  a reaction  against 
excesses  of  dress,  art  and  music.  One  would  never 
guess  that  there  were  serious  theological  conflicts 
in  the  Established  Church,  in  which  Friends  par- 
ticipated. Readers  of  Fox’s  Journal  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  description  of  Swarthmore  Hall  as  a fore- 
runner of  Pendle  Hill.  Swarthmore  Hall  was  where 
Quaker  funds  for  suffering  Friends  and  for  mission- 
ary journeys  were  kept  and  meticulously  accounted 


for;  where  the  “valiant  sixty”  could  recuperate 
from  their  journeys  and  from  illness,  and  where 
Margaret  Fell  kept  up  a vast  correspondence  with 
Friends  all  over  the  Quaker  world.  We  must  also 
question  Kenworthy’s  description  of  the  method 
used  by  early  Friends  in  conducting  business  as 
“participatory  democracy.”  We  know  from 
^x2iiX\iW2Me's  Beginnings  of  Quakerism  that  deci- 
sions were  made  by  select  meetings  of  ministers 
and  Elders  and  Overseers;  that  is,  that  members 
of  these  Meetings  were  not  nominated  by  Nomi- 
nating Committees  and  appointed  by  the  whole 
membership,  but  were  invited,  in  effect,  to  serve 
by  these  autonomous  groups. 

John  Bright  is  a useful  pamphlet,  for  it  tells  us 
of  a man  and  a period  not  often  described  in 
Friends’  writings  nowadays.  It  tells  of  Bright’s 
vigorous  political  life  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  struggle 
against  the  Corn  Laws,  protectionist  laws  against 
the  importation  of  grain  from  Europe,  laws  which 
starved  the  poor  and  enriched  the  land-owners; 
against  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  these 
same  land-owners;  and  against  the  Crimean  War. 

The  political  struggle  which  may  most  interest 
American  Friends  is  Bright’s  opposition  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  government  in  favor  of  the  South 
in  our  Civil  War.  At  a time  when  this  sentiment 
was  on  the  verge  of  leading  to  intervention. 

Bright  put  forth  a conciliatory  policy  which  pre- 
vailed, although  this  policy  was  against  the  interests 
of  English  textile  workers  and  the  cotton  industry, 
also.  Bright  and  his  party  fought  for  a more  just 
relationship  between  England  and  Ireland.  The 
writer  does  not  mention  Bright’s  less  admirable 
campaign  against  laws  to  reduce  the  laborer’s  hours 
of  work.  He  opposed  legislation  lowering  hours 
to  a ten-hour  day  as  “a  delusion  practised  against 
the  working  classes.”  Perhaps  that  is  what  the 
author  means  by  “. . . he  was  certainly  not  a saint.” 

One  useful  point  to  discuss  by  a group  of 
Friends  reading  John  Bright  today  is  whether 
Friends  in  elective  office  must  necessarily  com- 
promise their  Quaker  principles. 

Our  Messages  and  Our  Message-Bearers  is  a de- 
parture from  biography.  It  addresses  the  problem 
of  Friends’  lack  of  outreach  because  we  are  our- 
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selves  uncertain  of  what  we  have  to  say.  The  author 
quotes  Neave  Brayshaw:  “The  Society  is  increasing 
its  activities  at  the  circumference,  but  the  center  is 
weak.” 

When  Leonard  Kenworthy  considers  our  messages 
as  six  great  ideas,  I feel  that  he  is  again  reflecting 
the  liberal  wing  of  Friends  General  Conference  in 
such  references  as  “our  Judaic-Christian  tradition” 
and  the  description  of  the  Light  as  “something  of 
God  implanted  in  each  human  being  at  birth.” 

These  references  not  only  do  not  reflect  the  posi- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  Friends  both  new  and  old, 
but  they  seem  unlikely  to  attract  the  Seeker  of 
today. 

However,  the  last  few  pages  on  the  vocal  mini- 
stry should  be  read  and  considered  in  our  Meetings. 
One  section  is  called  What  Kind  of  Messages  are 
Needed  in  ourMeetingsl  In  regard  to  message- 
bearers  and  interpreters,  Leonard  Kenworthy  closes 
with:  “I  hope  you  feel  that  God  is  tapping  you  on 
the  shoulder  and  saying.  . . You  are  the  one.” 


Memorial  Minutes 
Virginia  Winterhoff 

Virginia  Winterhoff  s diminutive  stature  was 
deceiving  as  was  her  bubbling  impishness.  She  was 
Dr.  Virginia  Winterhoff,  D.D.S.,  having  entered  her 
profession  at  a period  of  history  when  women  had 
to  break  real  barriers  to  become  dentists. 

This  effervescent,  fun-loving  woman  also  had 
the  heart,  discipline,  and  the  stamina  in  her 
retired  years  to  represent  Pima  Meeting  in  an  or- 
ganized humanitarian  outreach  to  inmates  of  the 
state  prison  and  their  families.  Her  involvement 
with  “Friends  on  the  Outside”  was  with  a program 
to  facilitate  and  to  strengthen  prisoner/home  re- 
lationships. 

Virginia  Winterhoff  was  an  eager  adventurer, 
traveling  widely  and  even  leaving  the  secure  base 
of  her  Tucson  community  as  a charter  participant 
in  establishing  the  Friends’  Southwest  Center  at 
McNeal,  Arizona.  Once  relocated  there,  despite 
her  advanced  years,  she  formed  strong  community 


ties,  went  on  archaeological  digs,  camped  and  back- 
packed. 

Virginia’s  childlike  capacity  for  sheer  delight 
in  life  around  her,  however  trivial  or  however  im- 
portant, heightened  the  awareness  levels  of  all  her 
associates.  Her  joy  in  her  canine  companions  was 
an  expression  of  that  delight  as  was  her  intense 
excitement  about  her  travels  in  China. 

There  was  sadness  in  Pima  Meeting  for  ourselves 
when  Virginia’s  failing  health  necessitated  her  de- 
parture to  be  with  her  daughter,  Gretchen  Haynes, 
in  Northport,  New  York.  We  were,  however,  re- 
lieved that  since  August,  1983,  she  could  experi- 
ence the  supportiveness  of  that  family’s  loving  care. 
The  meeting  is  likewise  grateful  for  Hal  Fritts’ 
attentive  care  at  an  earlier  period. 

Born  September  8,  1903,  Virginia  W.  Winter- 
hoff died  May  20,  1985,  in  her  daughter’s  home. 
Indeed,  Virginia  walked  cheerfully  over  the  earth. 

In  fact,  she  often  skipped  joyously.  And  most 
certainly  she  spoke  to  God  in  other  persons  who 
responded  to  her  with  deep  affection. 

Clara  Angeleta  Sanders 

Arrived  sixth  day  of  fourth  month,  1899 
Departed  third  day  of  tenth  month,  1985 

Angeleta  (her  preferred  name)  was  a birthright 
Friend  and  a member  of  Tacoma  Monthly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  George  B.  Mills  and  Rachel  Harvey 
Mills,  Cherokee  County,  Kansas,  then  known  as 
Quaker  Valley.  Her  mother  died  when  “Angie” 
was  four  months  old  and  she  was  then  raised  in 
the  family  of  her  uncle  George  and  Maggie  Harvey. 
They  moved  to  Harrisburg,  Idaho,  in  1907  where 
Angie  met  Milton  Sanders  whom  she  later  married. 

Angeleta’s  choice  was  to  live  simply  and  forth- 
rightly. Her  speech  was  direct,  her  behavior  un- 
pretentious. She  had  a down-to-earth  sense  of 
humor  and  a responsible  sense  of  belonging  with- 
out aspiring  to  be  the  “leader”  or  most  visible 
person. 

She  was  a teacher  of  elementary  school  children 
for  46  years,  retiring  after  20  of  those  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  Buckley,  Washington.  She  was  a 
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friend  of  the  earth  and  loved  to  travel  in  her  auto- 
mobile and  to  visit  friends.  She  and  her  late  hus- 
band culminated  their  travels  with  a trip  to  the 
Holy  Lands  in  the  1960s. 

She  is  survived  by  her  nephew,  P.  William  Burk 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  many  friends.  A memo- 
rial service  to  celebrate  her  life  was  held  at  Tacoma 
Friends  Meeting  (NPYM)  the  ninth  day  of  tenth 
month,  1985. 

Elizabeth  Estrada 

Elizabeth  Estrada  died  Saturday,  October  19, 
1985.  In  meeting  for  worship  of  Pima  Meeting 
the  following  morning,  one  Friend  referred  to  her 
as  a “thorny”  saint.  Indeed  she  was,  there  being 
no  noticeable  boundary  between  self-assertion  and 
self-effacement  in  her  personality.  Elizabeth’s 
balancing  of  humility  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
imperative  to  speak  effectively  on  the  other  hand 
were  certainly  saintly  but  not  always  comfortable 
characteristics.  However,  she  quickened  con- 
sciences whenever  she  related  to  people,  speaking 
truth  regardless  of  the  reactions  this  brought  about. 

Born  Elizabeth  Hawkins  on  October  20,  1909, 
she  spent  her  early  years  on  a remote  ranch  bor- 
dering the  Morongo  reservation,  studying  under 
her  mother’s  guidance  using  the  Calvert  system 
and  exploring  the  natural  world  and  sharing  the  life 
of  the  neighboring  Indians. 

Elizabeth’s  interests  ranged  from  childhood 
Indian  friends,  to  sports  (once  a sports  reporter 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times),  to  social  action  (deeply 
involved  in  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
especially  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee), 
to  professional  journalism  (former  journalism  in- 
structor at  U.S.C.),  to  international  travel  and 
friendship  outreach  across  many  continents  and 
countries. 

Years  of  dedication  to  her  Papago  Indian  friends 
led  her  to  collecting,  marketing  and  lecturing  about 
Papago  arts  and  crafts  with  special  emphasis  on 
basketry.  She  did  not  profit  personally  in  a finan- 
cial sense  from  this  activity.  Much  of  this  effort 
was  sponsored  by  and  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  She  was 
appreciated  and  recognized  by  the  Papago  tribe  for 


her  contribution  in  revitalizing  the  craft  of  basketry, 
and  was  awarded  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
tribe. 

Elizabeth  Estrada,  with  her  former  husband, 
James  Estrada,  maintained  a home  for  Indian  young 
men  in  the  1950’s  so  that  they  could  attend  the 
university.  In  a sense  there  are  a number  of  adop- 
ted Indian  sons  surviving  her. 

Elizabeth,  a birthright  Quaker,  was  an  early 
member  of  Pima  Meeting,  which  she  served  faith- 
fully for  many  years,  working  on  various  commit- 
tees and  functioning  as  meeting  greeter,  distinctive 
in  her  white  gloves.  After-meeting  hospitality  was 
also  her  province  for  many  years. 

We  shall  all  miss  her  annual  card  sent  from  some 
uncommon  place  such  as  Outer  Mongolia  or  Alice 
Springs,  and  simply  carrying  the  note,  “Elizabeth.” 

The  light  ring  in  this  memorial  minute  is  delib- 
erate and  loving,  carrying,  we  believe,  some  of  the 
character  of  our  thorny  saint,  Elizabeth  Estrada. 
There  were  times,  however,  when  this  strong  wo- 
man shared  her  pain  and  hurt.  On  one  such  occa- 
sion she  stood  quietly  in  Meeting  and  stated, 
“Courage  is  the  child  of  the  morning— each 
morning!” 

Elizabeth  Estrada  is  survived  by  two  brothers: 

A.  M.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  of  Apple  Valley,  CA,  and 
Howard  Hawkins  of  Covina,  CA,  and  several  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Letters 

Dear  Friends, 

I would  like  to  share  with  PYM  Friends  through 
the  Bulletin  a letter  which  I received  from  Ellen 
Gonzalez,  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Mexico  City,  in 
which  she  expresses  thanks  “for  the  stuffed  animals 
and  dolls  you  arranged  for  the  young  people  at 
PYM  to  make  for  Central  American  refugee  children. 
We  distributed  them  first  to  the  children  at  the 
Christmas  party  and  then  all  during  the  holiday 
season  to  the  children  coming  in  for  emergency 
aid.  They  leave  the  Casa  with  their  eyes  shining, 
holding  tight  to  their  new  and  sometimes  only  toy. 

It  was  a lovely  token  of  friendship  and  caring  be- 
tween Friends  in  the  U.S.  and  Central  American 
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displaced  families.  Your  support  in  all  ways  helps 
us  carry  on.  Thank  you  and  all  your  helpers  for 
making  Christmas  cheerful.” 

Kami  Nagatani,  Orange  County  Meeting 

Dear  Friends, 

I have  a concern  which  I would  like  to  share 
with  you,  hoping  you  will  follow  it  up  by  writing 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

By  July  7,  1986,  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  people 
of  northeastern  Arizona  will  be  forcibly  removed 
from  their  homeland  where  they  have  lived  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  using  the  excuse  that  they  have  quarreled 
over  the  land.  The  instrument  is  Navajo-Hopi 
Settlement  Act,  Public  Law  93-531. 

This  is  being  done  to  permit  the  further  develop- 
ment of  coal,  oil,  gas  and  uranium  by  large  corpora- 
tions. From  1979  to  1983,  100%  of  the  uranium 
used  in  the  United  States  came  from  tribal  lands. 
Now,  in  order  to  get  it  with  no  resistance,  the  gov- 
ernment is  taking  away  land  from  people  who  trea- 
sure it  as  a living  thing. 

Letters  and  phone  calls  are  urgently  needed  to 
Senate  and  House  members  urging  a halt  to  funding 
for  relocation  and  for  repeal  of  Public  Law  93-531. 

Virginia  Fuller,  University  Meeting 


Announcements 
Host  Search 

Situation  available  for  a Friendly  couple  to 
serve  as  resident  hosts  for  San  Francisco  Friends 
Meeting.  Contact:  Clerk,  Property  & Finance 
Committee,  Friends  Meeting,  2160  Lake  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 


Probing  the  Roots  of  a Relationship:  US -USSR 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  May  9-11 

This  weekend  will  be  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  forces  which  lead  to  official  antipathy  between 
the  superpowers,  and  to  consider  ways  in  which  we 
can  break  the  cycles  of  fear  and  distrust  at  both 
official  and  unofficial  levels.  Richard  Hughes,  co- 
ordinator of  Russian  Studies  at  California  State 
University,  Sacramento,  and  an  experienced  critic 
of  Soviet-American  relations,  will  share  his  perspec- 
tives. 

Register  by  April  25  to  receive  advance  study 
materials.  Contact:  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Com- 
mittee’s East -West  Relations  Workshop,  275 
Hartnell  Place,  Sacramento,  CA  95825.  For  further 
information,  telephone:  (916)  929-4892  (Steve 
Birdlebough). 

(Continued  on  back  cover) 


(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  118) 

Ham  Sok  Hon,  in  an  interview  published  here, 
appeals  to  us  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  reuni- 
fication in  Korea  by  understanding  that  it  is  our 
problem  also,  intrinsic  in  the  superpower  struggle 
between  the  US  and  USSR. 

In  these  considerations  we  see  more  clearly  the 
linkages  between  spiritual  power  and  political 
transformations. 

Shirley  Ruth 


Correction 

Credit  for  the  Richard  Beyer  sculpture 
photos  printed  in  Friends  Bulletin,  March, 
1986,  issue  was  mistakenly  given  to  Margaret 
Beyer.  They  should  have  been  attributed  to 
Chris’  Photography,  Roseburg,  Oregon. 
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1986  Woolman  School  Workcamps 

John  Woolman  School  has  announced  the  dates 
of  workcamps  for  1986.  Camp  I is  June  22-29  and 
Camp  II  June  29  - July  6.  This  year’s  leadership 
will  be  Russ  and  Mary  Jorgensen  for  the  first  camp 
and  David  Foster  and  Margo  McBane  for  the  second 
camp. 

Like  the  leadership,  a high  percentage  of  campers 
have  returned  again  and  again.  They  return  to  re- 
new friendships,  for  the  sense  of  community  that 
develops  through  work  accomplished  for  a good 
cause  and  for  the  sharing  of  camp  life  and  recreation. 

The  camps  are  limited  to  30;  the  age  limits  are 
8 to  98.  Volunteers  to  oversee  cooking  arrange- 
ments are  also  needed. 

For  details  write  to  Russ  and  Mary  Jorgensen, 
7899  St.  Helena  Road,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404. 

FGC  Gathering 

The  Gathering  of  Friends,  sponsored  by  Friends 
General  Conference,  will  be  at  Carleton  College  in 
Northfield,  Minnesota,  June  28  to  July  5.  A thou- 
sand Quakers  of  all  ages  will  be  there.  How  about 
you? 

Treat  yourself  to  mornings  of  worship-sharing, 
and  workshops  ranging  from  “Study  of  the  Gospels” 
and  “Quakerism  101”  to  “Dealing  With  Anger”  and 
“Meeting  for  Singing.”  Carry  ideas  back  to  your 
own  meeting,  as  your  insights  and  perspectives  help 
nourish  Friends  from  New  York,  Florida  or 
Illinois.  Wander  through  the  exhibit  area  and  see 
what  AFSC,  FGC,  and  FWCC  are  up  to— or  what 
the  letters  stand  for.  Come  hear  the  invited  ad- 
dresses in  the  evening.  Sit  on  the  lawn  and  discuss 
mutual  interests  with  Quakers  from  across  the  coun- 
try. Choose  from  singing,  folk  dancing  (every 
night!),  and  presentations  by  Friends’  organizations. 

Air  fares  from  San  Francisco  to  Minneapolis 
are  currently  about  $220  (round  trip). 

Registration  materials  should  be  in  the  mail  soon 
to  all  meetings.  More  information  is  available  from 
Neil  FuUagar,  527  Baker,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 17, 
or  from  FGC,  1520-B  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19102. 
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Southern  California  Young  Friends  Organize 
by  Bob  Vogel,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Young  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Friends 
in  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  have  or- 
ganized and  are  planning  a series  of  Quaker  outings 
and  projects.  Elizabeth  Barragato  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  is  clerk  of  this  group  and  Jeanette  Norton 
and  Bob  Vogel  are  adult  advisors. 

At  the  first  gathering  at  the  January  Midwinter 
Fellowship,  the  group  had  a picnic  at  the  beach, 
played  games,  presented  a skit  for  Family  Night, 
learned  about  the  activities  of  Young  Friends  of 
North  America  and  the  1985  World  Gathering  of 
Young  Friends,  and  shared  joys  and  fears  during  , 
worship-sharing  times. 

In  February,  fourteen  young  people  went  on  a 
Snow-Ski  Weekend  at  Big  Bear  I^ke.  In  worship- 
sharing the  question  that  elicited  the  greatest  re- 
sponse: Describe  a situation  where  society’s  values 
conflicted  with  your  own.  How  did  you  cope  with 
this  conflict? 

The  group  is  planning  other  Quaker  events  which 
combine  fun,  work,  and  worship.  Write  or  phone 
Liz  Barragato,  1038  Prospect  Avenue,  Pasadena, 
CA91103. 


